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Notice. 


Subscribers in town and country are informed that a 
quarter’s subscription to Michaelmas next is now due. An 
immediate remittance is urgently and respectfully requested. 

*,* Mr. Frederick Bird is the only authorised collector 
for the Musica Wort. 

*,* It is requested that in future all post-office orders be 
made out in favor of Mr. J. W. Davison, and that all letters 
and other communications be addressed to him, at the pub- 
lisher’s, instead of, as heretofore, to Mr. Purkess. 








Augustine Wade. 


The rays of genius are as the rays of light, by diffusion 
they lose in power and brilliancy what they gain in variety 
and beauty. Concentration and individuality are but rarely 
concomitants of Irish genius. That irritability of tempera- 
ment, which is one of the principal moving forces of Irish 
character, is eternally pressing on its possessor towards some 
novel speculation in business or literature, and the founda- 
tion, though solid, is incapable of sustaining superstructure 
upon superstructure. We seldom find among sons of the 
Sister Isle that mental development which perseverance and 
fixidity of purpose alone can evolve into profundity. Even 
the all-grasping mind of Edmund Burke was partially dissi- 
pated in the vast space of universal knowledge. Generally 
speaking, nothing can be more distinct than English and Irish 
genius. To the former belongs the conciseness of power, to 
the latter its fragmental forces: in its fire, heat is the pro- 
perty of one, flame of the other. Judgment and Reflection 
may be contrasted with Versatility and Imagination ; Con- 
centration with Diffusiveness; Clearness with Quickness; and 
Taste with Accomplishment. In the statistics of Hibernian 
talent, we shall find, with few or no exceptions, versatility 
its main feature. Among the moderns the two happiest in- 
stances we can adduce are Tom Moore and the subject of 
this sketch. Of the many.names that might be brought for- 
ward in illustration of our remarks from the catalogue of 
Irish intellect, we can find none of more varied powers than 
Augustine Wade. He was no mean poet; in his prose 





writing he was chaste and elegant; in his music he com- 
bined the inspiration of genius with great artistic acquire- 
ment ; his classical knowledge was deep and extensive ; he 
was an excellent linguist; an able surgeon ; dramatist ; 
operatist ; violinist; pianist; comic writer; critic; conver- 
sationist ; wit—in short, he ran through almost all human 
accomplishments, and stopped short at one only—Eloquence. 
Strange to say, that he who could in casual converse instruct 
multitudes, and keep tables in a roar, could hardly give vent 
to a phrase when he was called on to make a speech. This at 
the first blush might seem to be an unaccountable freak of 
Nature, but the examples of such failing are by no means 
few, and, when we consider the nervous temperament and 
excitability of Augustine Wade, we get rid, in some respects, 
of its unaccountableness. It is a different thing, and re- 
quires a different modification of mind altogether, to shine in 
conversation, and attract in a set speech. Colloquy and 
monologue demand as separate mental conformation as two 
distinct arts. Addison’s mind was literally restricted to his 
pen, and we very much question even if the Polyphemus of 
literature, Doctor Johnson, would have blazoned as an orator : 

least we have his own hesitation to corroborate, or, more 
properly, originate our assertion. 

Augustine Wade was born, we believe, in Dublin, in the 
year 1796 or 7. He finished his education in Trinity 
College, attending, during his sojourn there, the lectures in 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He was intended for the 
healing, or rather cutting, profession, but his natural incli- 
nation for music gave him a distaste for dissection and the 
horrors of the knife. Harrison and Munro were laid aside 
for Crotch and Cherubini; the bow superseded the scalpel, 
and anatomy faded before harmony and thorough bass. It 
was at this period that he became acquainted with Sir John 
Stevenson, whose unhesitatingly declared opinions of the 
young surgeon had a serious change on his fortunes. He 
threw up his profession in disgust, and applied himself with 
great earnestness for some time to the practice and theory of 
music. Unfortunately one day he found out he could write 
poetry. ‘This carried him off in a new track, and music, the 
late love of his soul, was sacrified to another divinity. But 
his new idol was not so favorable as his old Goddess, and 
after the satiety of this moral lune de miel, he went back to 
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his pristine affection. We thus behold him hesitating or 
pendulating between two directions of his mental powers. 
He was not one of those who could “ take the instant by the 
forward top;” and we have thus a clue‘to his comparatively low 
position in the scale of men of genias. He was now fired with 
the ambition of exhibiting his abilities on a wider arena than 
Dublin could afford him. I 1826, his opera, entitled “ The 
Two Houses of Granada,” was produced at Drury Lane. It 
was got up on a magnificent scale, and the cast was powerful. 
The principal characters were undertaken by Braham, Horn, 
Dowton, Pope, Harley, Mrs. Geesin, Miss Cubitt, and Miss 
Graddon. The entire of the music, its instrumentation and 
orchestral scoring, were from his own unassisted pen. The 
libretto was also written by him. “The Two Houses of 
Granada” had a long and favorable run. One ballad in the 
opera, sung by Braham, was particularly successful, “Oh, do 
you remember the first time I met you.” The melody was 
sweet and vocal, though something too high for moderate 
voices, and the words, which we shall quote, give a tolerable 
notion of his lyric capabilities. 
OQ! do you remember the first time I met you, 
Your cheek breathing roses, your eyes beeming blue ; 
Yet so tenderly sweet as if evening had let you 
Mix twilight and roses in their lovely hue. 
Slowly was the night-bell ringing, 
Faint and sweet the vespers singing, 
Short the moments I could gaze upon thy beauty’s smile : 
Ding, dong, evening bell! 
I then sigh’d “ farewell” — 
Don’t you remember—remember, love, remember— 
Ding, dong, evening bell ! 
Ding, dong, bell ! 
Oh! yes, tho’ my path was on mountain or billow, 
Still, still on thy loveliness fondly I hung; 
And at night-time thou wert the sweet dream of my pillow, 
By daylight the music my memory sung. 
Slowly was the night bell ringing &c. 


Miss Graddon’s song “ Love was once a little boy,” was also 
eminently successful. A story is told of this ballad which 
goes far to prove how little a man’s judgment on his own com- 
positions can be trusted. After the first rehearsal, (either from 
Miss Graddon’s careless singing, or that Wade was hurt from 
hearing some very kind friend, one of those who are always 
on the look out for plagiarisms, cry out, “why, that’s note 
for note Haydn’s Surprise,”) he wanted the song omitted. 
Tom Cooke very strongly urged him to retain it. Its success 
was very great. In 1828 he produced an oratorio, whose 
name we do not remember. It was clever and that was all, 
The popularity of “ Meet me by Moonlight” is too well known 
to need any remark. It still holds rank among the best 
standard ballads of England. At this time he contributed 
largely to the London periodicals, and we believe was co- 
editor of the Harmonicon. He also published a musical 
manual, entitled, “ A Hand Book for the Piano.” A volume 
of poetry also proceeded from his pen, comprising “ Dwellings 








of Faney,” “The Songs of the Flowers,” and “ Darby the 


Swift.” He was now culminating in his highest point of 


popularity. His mind was mot strong enough to endure the 
acclamations of thousands. Enecomium acted on him as an 
opiate father than a stimulant. He did not think that they 
who lavished praises to day would forget to morrow why they 
lavished it; that the public are never satisfied with isolated 
instances of excellence, and that fame demands renewal more 
than surprise. He had written one successful work, and 
having pleased the many, he thought the many could not 
cease to think of him. He was mistaken. Latterly, for 
several years before he died, he was not merely unremem- 
bered but, with reference to the public, positively unknown. 
Whether it was indolence, or that his avocations as a jour- 
nalist led his steps aside from composition in music, we 
cannot aver, but that which originated his popularity and 
would have confirmed it, was given up, or so seldom resumed, 
as to amount to a novelty. His habits were extremely 
erratic. His greatest pleasure was to sit up all night with a 
bevy of roaring blades, drinking, smoking, and contesting. 
He would preside at the head of a table for eighteen hours 
together, with untiring spirit and perseverance, and having 
seen every man dispatched to his home or laid on the floor, 
would baw] out lustily for the landlord to come and finish the 
night with him. Many anecdotes are told of him, which 
exhibit him in a very whimsical light. He was more of a 
humourist than a wit. He was much beloved by his acquain- 
tances for the estimable qualities of his head and heart. A true 
Irishman, he was generous to a fault, but unfortunately reck- 
less like most of his countrymen. We have little doubt, had 
Augustine Wade devoted himself to music alone, or any 
especial branch of literature, hé Would have become a very 
superior man, but diversity of employment separated his 
strength and refrigerated his intellect. His productions 
exhibit his genius more in possibility than accomplishment. 
What he has done displays capabilities of a high order, but 
his compositions induce us to declare with the amateur in 
Goldsmith, “that the picture would have been better had the 
painter taken more pains.” In conclusion, he will be re- 
gretted by his friends on the score of his kindness and good- 
ness; by his acquaintances for his amiable deportment and 
the fascination of his discourse; by musical and literary men 
for his art and his genius; and by his enemies—no—poor 
Augustine Wade reckoned but one enemy in the world—and 


that was—HImseE.r. 
D. R. 








@On the Origin of Musical Terms. 


BY SEBASTIAN FRONT. 


I have a notion it will be doing the Musical World— 
I mean the readers thereof—a very essential benefit, to elu- 
cidate in as clear a manner as possible, the technics used in 
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music, and for this purpose I have turned my attention lately 
to their derivation, tracing eaeh word, or endeavouring to dq 
so, up to the fountain head. Like Malone, I have made up 
for my want of intellect by minuteness and labour, and 
I may fearlessly assert, no work touching on the subject has 
eluded my researches from Fryshan, the Egyptian etymolo- 
gist, to French Flowers, the Anglo-Saxon contrapuntist. I 
beg pardon —I have erred upon the threshold. French 
Flowers’ work has not yet appeared, but it ought, considering 
its prospective sensation, and the number of its advertise- 
ments. If all readers of the Musical World were as learned 
as its letter-writers, I should have been spared a task from 
which, I am well aware, I shall derive nought save the con- 
sciousness of working for the public weal: and, if mayhap, 
some little vanity ooze out in the confidence of my superior 
powers of discrimination, and the amount of my investiga- 
tions, it is a vanity, which, though the moderns may revile, 
future ages will approve. Yes, I will acknowledge, an 
amiable pride comes over me, when I behold in anticipation 
the name of Sebastian Front coupled with those oracles of 
glory that have lent light to the world—at least the Musical 
World. That torrent of eloquence in one’s own behalf, that 
assurance which makes self the focus of all the rays of 
genius and supreme judgment, haply I may have gained 
from perusing the hebdomedal epistles in this journal—for I 
heartily believe myself, both as regards intelligence and ac- 
quirement, placed as far above French Flowers, Molyneux, 
Musica, J. M. X., Edward Clare, and other weakly contri- 
butors in the Musical World, as the pinnacle of Parnassus 
overtops Primrose Hill. But I do not wish to speak of 
myself: if I possess one virtue in excess, it is modesty. 
Though my learning be suspected, and my intellect a matter 
of doubt, modesty is a quality of which neither pedagogue 
pretension, nor obloquy can deprive me. ‘Yes! I congratu- 
late myself I do possess in abundance one other virtue— 
truth. Perhaps I have one or two more, it may be as exor- 
bitant as the. former: but to these I shall not allude—as 
I said before, it likes me not to speak of myself. I shall now 
without further preface, proceed to the subject of this notice, 
viz., the Origin of Musical Terms, commencing with the 
simplest and commonest words. 


Harmony.—This term is of Scottish descent. In Macfar- 
lan’s Synopsis we find the following explanation. Let the 
reader take the quaint old Scotchman’s own words :—*“ Har- 
mony - guasi harm-ony, or any harm, forsooth, as it were, to 
portend, /ucus a non lucendo, that there existeth in no wise 
any harm in him in whose nature the love of music abideth.” 
Although incongruous, the derivation is satisfactory. 


MELopy.—This comes from either mellow day, which is a 
beautiful and truthful analogy ; or from Molly dear, a natural 
similitude, taken from an object of affection, and which only 
requires a few verbal transpositions to make perfectly clear. 
The first interpretation I have met with in “Filby on 
the “ Bath Dialect ;” the latter, in Sir Patrick Murphy’s “ Hi- 
bernian Idylls.” If the reader be not pleased with either of 
these, we are sorry we cannot offer him another. 


Oratori0.—This is of Irish extraction, and is fully ex- 
plained in “The Annals of the Four Masters.” As it were, 
“O’er-a-Tory-O; (it must be remembered Tory was the ori- 
ginal soubriquet for an Irish rapparee) a howl over the dead 
body of a robber.” By a very natural modulation it came to 
signify a sacred chant in Exeter Hall. This is quite clear. 


Fiats AnD SHarps may be better exemplified by illus- 





tration than research. 
World, passim. 


PastoraL is elucidated by Petersham in his “ Rural 
Ethics.” “ Pastoral,” he says, “derivatur, since that when 
the Corydon of the fields tended his fleecy flocks, it was his 
wont for to seat himself upon a rising eminence, and playing 
his tune upon his pipe, of a necessity the music pasé-o’er- 
all, Good! 

Fan-tasta: ApA-Gio: ANNE-DANTE: ALLY-GRO, &e. &c. 
are no other than terms pilfered from the nomenclature of 
young ladies, and applied characteristically to the various 
motives in music. How beautiful that music should owe so 
much to the fair sex, and still more beautiful that the fair 
sex should owe so much to music ! 

FrvaLe.—It cost me much pains before I could light upon 
the origin of this word. I have, at last, after months of 
trouble and expense, found it clearly set forth in a very rare 
work, entitled, “ De Critica Mirabilia,” from the pen of the 
celebrated Polish historiographer of the fourteenth century, 
Poniatowsky Fsechitschischkin. It is derived from Fin, or 
rather Fphetn, an uproar, and ala, or hala, a flock of geese. 
This is true and lucid. 

Counterpornt. — Fordyce’s “ Multiples” explains this 
satisfactorily. “Counter, or against, point, or wit.” That 
which demands no claim whatsoever on the imagination— 
which dunces may learn, and pedagogues indoctrinate. 

Fueve is a word which not only puzzled the commentators 
on musical terms, but has nearly defied my own critical acu- 
men and most rigorous research, However, I fancy I have 
untied the Gordian knot. In the Bodleian Library is a very 
scarce work, bearing date 1687, with the curious title, 
“ Philamoth Frampold,” by Pillydolka. Dr. Parr supposed 
it to be the production of either Roger Ascham, Tom Durfey, 
or General Nott. I myself have no hesitation in ascribing it 
to the quaint and humorous Sir Roger de Coverley, whose 
wit has been handed down in the “ Spectator,” and his 
sprightliness in the country dance. Was it at all necessary 
for a critic to show reasons for his belief or conviction, I 
should give mine at once. But it would be unprecedented, 
besides setting forth a bad example. In the “ Philamoth 
Frampold,” which, by the way, is indited in tolerably choice 
Latin, we find the following passage. I translate it for the 
use of all the readers in the Musical World. The author is 
speaking of the application of technical terms to arts and 
sciences. Touching upon music, he says— “ Among the 
Germans, technics are used meliore propinquitate,” which, 
being interpreted, means, in happier assimilation. “To 
take one term from many, ex uno disce omnes, that species 
or kind of music called Fugue, so repulsive to common 
understandings, they derive from fugo, to put to flight ; 
because, at such a performance, every body of taste and dis- 
crimination is necessarily induced to take up his hat and 
walk” — a felicitous and veritable use of the word. We 
should be satisfied with this derivation, did we not find one 
still more happy and indigenous in “Calthorpe’s Pundits.” 
“ Fugue,” says that amiable and erudite divine, “ is mani- 
festly taken from the two English words, few-go, because 
very few indeed ever trouble themselves to go hear it.” 


Covent Garden Flower Market, August 10, 1845. 
( To be continued.) 


Vide correspondence of the Musical 


[While subscribing to the great research of our contributor, we would 
not too much insist on the veracity of his deductions. Let our readers 
judge for themselves.—Ep. M. W.] 
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Melophonic Society. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


This society gave, what they term, one of their rehearsal 
concerts at Blagrove’s Rooms, on Friday evening. I send 
you a few lines on the subject. These meetings in Mortimer 
Street are not advertised ; they are attended by the members 
and their friends only, the public concerts being always held 
in Store Street. The performance consisted of Acis and 
Galatea, and a selection, including Beethoven’s Choral Fan- 
tasia. Handel’s serenata is, I believe, considered the finest 
musical pastoral in existence, although I know not what rank 
is assigned to it among the rest of the author’s works. But 
steeped as it is in the spirit of pastoral poetry, it has not to 
my apprehension entirely escaped a taint from the age in 
which it was written. In fact, there are but three or four 
of the solo pieces that I could ever entirely and heartily ad- 
mire. Among these is the famous “ Ruddier than the 
cherry,” an outburst of animal spirits worthy of the god who 
utters it. “Love in her eyes for ever plays,” and the well- 
known trio, “ The flocks shall leave fhe mountains,” are, in 
their way, quite equal to it, the latter especially, for the 
beauty and simplicity of its melody is completely modern. 
These have always appeared to me to be the three gems of 
the solo pieces, among which, if excision might be here and 
there found desirable, not a note could be spared from the 
choruses. The wonder of the work is, undoubtedly, 


mee 


first. If, therefore, a stigma have clung to a nation for any length of 
time, the best thing for that nation to do, instead of imagining it to be 
intended as a direct insult, is to consider calmly whether there be really 
any positive foundation for the imputation, and, if there be, to set about 
the most certain and speedy means of removing it. 

One of these ideas, which has been extensively circulated for many 
years, is that we are not a musical people. The origin of this, I have 
before endeavoured to show, was in times gone by, when music was an 
effeminate luxury, and fighting a manly occupation; when warriors were © 
exalted to the highest stations, and fiddlers were kicked down stairs. 
Having now, however, recovered our senses, we are rapidly progressing 
in the arts and sciences; other countries are beginning to appreciate our 
numerous artists, and England is proudly taking rank as a musical 
nation. 

But before this desirable result can be fully accomplished, much re- 
mains to be done. There are many points in which we are vastly infe- 
rior to our continental neighbours; and it strikes me that it shows a 
much truer love for the art to acknowledge this fact, than to disguise it. 
In the endeavour to prove that we are capable both of creating and of 
executing first-rate musical works, we are very apt to push forward mat- 
ters somewhat too fast, and this it is which has given rise to the notion 
that vocalists of every country are immeasurably superior to those of 
England. In this, I fear, there is too much truth, and the question is, wh 
should it be so? ‘ 

Many persons say that the English people do not naturally possess the 
fine vocal organs which are continually to be found in Italy, Germany, 
and France, and that, consequently, the utmost that we can do is to work 
on the inferior materials which nature has given us. This, however, 
although partially true, I do not admit to be the chief reason of our infe- 
riority, In my opinion, the main cause lies in our mode of education. 

On the continent, when a person discovers that he has a really good 
voice, he immediately commences a course of arduous study—testing its 
true quality, and fagging at exercises, until he has rendered himself 
fully capable of sustaining a part in an opera. Then, and nut fill then, 
he makes his appearance before a public audience, and at once takes his 





“Wretched lovers quit your dream.” ‘The grandeur of the 
outline in this chorus, its ever varying and magnificent har- | 
monies, the force of its dramatic effect, all proclaim it one of | 
the master-pieces of its author. The confusion and dismay 
of the terror-stricken peasantry at the appearance of the 
monster-god contaminating the very air as he approaches, 
are given with a truth and power that show what a deep | 
insight Handel must have had into the spirit of the Grecian 
Mythologies. 

Criticism at rehearsals is, perhaps, scarcely allowable. 


stand, not as a promising singer with a good voice, but as a finished 
vocalist. In England the case is entirely different, and, until we make 
some alteration it is useless to hope for the advance of the vocal art, or 
the successful establishment of a National opera. Let us now take an 
instance. 

Mr. A. or Mr. B. is a young man just of the proper age to enter some 
profession. He happens to possess a good voice, which, at the earnest 
wish of numerous young ladies of his acquaintance, he continually 
exercises on the fashionable ballads of the. day. Finding, however, that 
he is wasting his talents in singing trifling ballads, he soon learns Italian 
and commences long operatic compositions. Now begins the absurd 
adulation of his friends. If he have a bass voice, it is pronounced as 





The far-famed “ Ruddier than the cherry,” was committed 
to Mr. Collet. It may be doubted whether this song ever | 
had a proper executant until it was delivered from the thun- 
der-breathing throat of Staudigl, a year or two ago, at Drury 
Lane Theatre. There was, in this gentleman’s style of sing- 
ing it, a heartiness, a robustness of enjoyment, which we 
may in vain hope to see rivalled. Mr. Collett, however, got | 
through his task very creditably. Beethoven’s fantasia was 
excellently played by Miss Dinah Farmer, who, by the way, 
has more attractions about her than those at her fingers’ ends. 
Miss Ley sang an extremely pretty ballad of Balfe’s— 
“Woman’s heart”—for which she obtained a well-merited 
encore. Mr. Lockey gave a new MS. canzonet of K@hl, 
which also was called for again, and equally well deserved 
the repetition—after which I left. The room was crammed. 


J. G. 








fAusings of a fMusician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 
“Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
No. XXXII. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN VOCALISTS. 


Whenever a certain idea has been handed down from generation to 
generation, I always conceive that, however unpleasant it may be to the 
feelings of some persons, there must have been some truth in it from the 
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fine as that of Lablache, and, if a tenor, it merely wants a little culti- 
vation to equal that of Rubini. The young man is perhaps naturally 
not a fool, but who can be proof against ceutinual praise—and how many 
are apt to mistake the opinion of a coterie tor that of the world? He 
resolves to enter the profession, and engages a master. As soon as he 
has practiced a few scales, and thoroughly comprehended every thing 
that he has to learn, he comes upon the stage to learn them. The public 
pay for his education, and the manager gives him so much a week for 
allowing himself to be educated. 

Now all this may be very well, and very pleasant too, for the indivi- 
dual, but to the art it is prejudicial in the extreme. Having commenced 
his study precisely in the place where he should have finished it, there 
is little hope that even time and practice can ever raise him to a level 
with the operatic singers of other countries. 

The English audience is an indulgent one, but if we would take a high 
rank with continental artists, we must be mindful of what they think of 
us. Who, for instance, ever hears that Grisi is getting on very well with 
her singing, that Lablache is improving satisfactorily, or that Staudigl 
may probably become a vocalist in time?—all these persons are finished 
singers before they appear—they have been educated off the stage, and 
come before a public audience to exhibit the resu/t of their education; 
the weak parts of their voices have been tested in private, and the best 
means have been adopted to strengthen and improve them. This it is 
which invariably marks the difference between British and foreign 
vocalists. 

In speaking of the first appearance of one of our native singers we do 
not so often hear that his voice is bad as that his style is defective—that 
he requires much practice, and that he may make a singer in time. 
These and other observations of the kind, are not likely te impress conti- 
nental artists with much respect for our usual mode of teaching; and, 
when they see that many of our more ambitious vocalists never consider 
their education complete unless they have quitted England for a time, to 
study under foreign masters, it is little to be wondered at that the notion 
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of English singers being inferior to those of other musical countries 
should gain ground rapidly. As I have before said, the most rational 
way of meeting this is to discover the root of the evil, and if, as I believe, 
this lies not so much in the inferiority of the voices as in the usual mode 
of training them, we have but to model ourselves upon those whose style 
we admire, and there can be little doubt that the result would fully repay 
us for the trouble. More study and less display in the early part of 
their professional education, would create a class of vocalists such as we 
have never yet seen in England, and such as our continental neighbours 
would now, perhaps, scarcely believe. 

















CHinter’s Ebening, 
A Recollection, 
BY DESMOND RYAN. 







I do remember me a time of old, 
Upon a Winter’s evening, when the sun 
Had twilight left to bid his farewell cold— 
Like Joy that leaves us Mem’ry when ’tis gone : 
I stood beside a river’s brink alone, 
And gazed upon a scene so calm—so still— 
And caught from all around the mirror’d tone 
When Nature lull’d—serene and peaceable— 
Will hail you with a smile, and mock you with a chill. 










Hushb’d as the grave—the winds were absent all— 
No breeze awoke the river’s slumbering bed ; 
You would have heard the lightest leaflet fall— 
If that it were not long since numbered 
’Mong ev'ry other fated thing that’s dead: 
No human hum, nor bustle reach’d mine ear— 
No watch-dog’s bark—no whistle hither sped— 
My breath felt like the sob of some one near— 
But all around was lone, and passionless, and drear. 











The Eve of promise, when the sun is down, 

With song-birds hymning to their welcome Spring : 
The fading gold of Summer’s setting crown— 

Meek Autumn’s roseate shades soft mellowing, 
Their rich varieties of beauty lend :— 

Or fiercer Nature rougher charms will bring, 
And thought on thought in wonderment will blend, 

Waking the heart to joy when elements contend. 






But here with Nature’s mien unchangeable— 

When Heav’n and Earth like aspect seem to wear— 
When twilight looks upon you with that chill, 

Faint, rigid smile—that cold and lifeless stare— 
Reflection’s self grows numb’d and will not dare 

To move the pulseless heart, but falls asleep 
Rock’d in his apathy—and to his lair 

Remembrance, like a tear-tired child, will creep, 

And Sorrow flies afar since here she may not weep. 









« * * * * * * . 
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Who would forego this life of reckless maze, 
Its soaring wishes and its drooping fears, 
In alternation chequered o’er his days 
Mid smiles of dalliance and the rack of tears— 
To be the frigid toy no soul endears— 
An unfelt being in this world, and lone— 
To linger on in unexcited years— 
To know another’s pang without a groan— 
Whom Feeling could not claim, nor Passion call her own. 











Enough! enough! we pause where we began— 
The twilight pass’d and Heav’n her starry light 
Shed o’er the earth from orbs empyrean— 
Around me waved the cloak of coming night 
And roused me from my dream to speedy flight: — 
And such the scene that comes across my brow 
In this sad hour, when Memory more bright 
To all my earlier visions makes me bow— 
O’er which my feeble pen hath pondered lighly now. 


























Hines on a Portrait, 


(From La Belle Assemblée) 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


There is a beauty that doth win, tho’ rare, 
For tribute only icy admiration ; 

Like scentless flowers, whose gorgeous hues declare 
That they are children of another nation. 

But thou art like our own dear rose, or yet 

More richly dower’d blue-eyed violet ; 

For the bright rose a thorny armour chooses, 

And so some forfeit from her sweet wealth loses. 


The soulless flowers we leave upon the stem, 

For small the joy its presence can impart ; 
But thou, sweet lady, likest are to them 

We seek to win, and garner near the heart. 
Intelligence, high thoughts, and woman’s grace, 
Make yet more lovely that surpassing face: 
Thou art the flower, where’er our footsteps roam, 
That sheds a charm around an English home! 





Consumption, 
(AN IMPROMPTU) 
From La Belle Assemblée, 
BY WILLIAM HENRY FISK. 


How stealthily Consumption o’er the frame 

Of a fair blue-ey’d girl once stole! It seem’d 

That she was born when April suns first gleam’d 
Upon the infant year. Then, smiling, came 

The jocund summer, whose soft breathing drew 
Sweet varied blossoms from the verdant soil ; 

And to the summer of her youth did coil 

Tendrils of loveliness, ’mid which there grew 
A gentle virtue. But, alas! e’er long, 

There crept a hectic flush upon her cheek, 
Which came like ruddy Autumn to the year, 
Telling that it must die; and when the song 

Of woodbirds dwindled, as the winds blew bleak, 
Then to her grave she drooped, with many a tear! 





Sonnet, 


BY GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN. 


“ L’ Amour est l’ombre de L’ Aurore qu! sé décliné 4 14 marche du jour—L’ Amitié 
est ’ombre du soir, qui se renforce ad couchér du Soliel de 1a vie” 


Love, and its happy dream, 

Is like the Sun’s first beam 
That o’er each dewy flowret brightly dances; 
But even as the Day more far advances 

Is of its charm bereft, 

And nought of Love is left! 


Friendship, (more lasting far) 

Is like the Evening Star, 
Which, when Life’s parting shadows lengthen 
And it sun sets—doth ever strengthen— 

Its light ne’er overcast, 

But shining to the last. 





Verses for Music. 


Weep not, weep not—though Hope’s bright vase be broken, 
Bid Sorrow’s clouds now from thy brow depart, 

Though flowers may die, say can this be a token 
That Friendship fades, or blight hath sear’d the heart? 


Smile on, smile on, yon sky with joy and brightness 
Would lure thee on to brave each unkind dart. 

Thy mind should only feel Joy’s airy lightness— 

Love’s sweetest gift—the sunshine of the heart. 



































Original Correspondence. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ) 
To the Editor of the Musieal World. 
London, 266, Oxford Street, 
Dear Sir,— : July 25th, 1845. 
Permit me, through the medium of your journal, to caution country professors 
from being imposed upon, by having purloined copies of my advertised works sent 
them, which cannot happen if they forward their orders to the appointed agents, or 
through any respectable music-seller. To prevent disappointment, I have deter- 
mined to sign every copy with my own hand, and none henceforth can be considered 
genuine which is without my original autograph on the title-page. ‘ 
I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp CrarReE. 


PS.—Vide the “ Times” of May 2, 1845. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
CLARE versus LORD FIVE-TWENTY ONETHS, F, B. L. 
Dear Sir, 

The noble defendant, in the above cause, is charged with wantonly 
and maliciously breaking through a certain fence, which separated my 
grounds from his premises, and of doing serious damage to my preserves, 
contrary to the statute-law and that of polite society. His lordship 
admits the act, but contends that he scaled the fence without injury 
to the freehold, and that he did it by means of a mechanical con- 
trivance which gives the exact breadth or heighth of a wall or any 
other solid obstruction that may stand in his way; aye! even to a 
tenth-part-of-an-eighth seventy fifth and three oneths and a half, and 
that the said invention is his own, for which he thinks of taking out a 
patent, and that the experiment was only made by way of trial of its 
truth and accuracy. Now as the noble Lord has only delivered part 
of his defence, and has not arrived at an explanation why he selected 
my conservatoire to experimentalize upon, it is not at present quite plain 
that the terms “wantonly and maliciously” will be brought home to 
the noble defendant, although the overt act has been proved: and it 
would be unjust to convict until a fair hearing has been given. 
Judgment is therefore deferred “pro tem.” 

Your’s, &c. 
Epwarp Ciarr. 


P.S. Serio. Several typographical errors occur in my last letter, 
which I dare say may be attributed to my illegible writing. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear Sir,— Liverpool, August 8, 1845. 

Mr. Edward Clare commences the third paragraph of his letter very 
seriously: he says, “ I believe the natural scale (diatonic major) to be a 
series of sounds, arbifrary and fized in their nature, because mathema- 
tical calculation cannot find them out. If I amright, &c. Mr. Clare 
writes specifically to support his own peculiar imaginings about a scale 
which divides the twelve intervals of the semitonie scale into nineteen 
parts; and yet there is no specification of how the nineteen sounds so 
separated are found, or of how they are mutually to accord with each 
other. Who ought to care about the belief of any man, when there are 
as many opinions as there are sharers in the absurdity; and, when it 
has been demonstrated that there are no such scales of sounds in exist- 
ence, except vaguely in the brains of men who have neither heard them 
nor found them out? As misfortunes are, so are mistakes :—they never 
come singly. By ‘the nature of a scale (diatonic major)” does Mr. 
Clare mean to speak of a scale without flat or sharp notes? or does he 
point toa scale of sounds which even young children sing naturally: 
because such sounds are symmetrical? Mr. Clare “ believes this series 
to be arbitrary and fixed in their nature.” Arbitrary signifies despotic, 
absolute, depending upon no rule, capricious. What can Mr. Clare mean 
by such sounds being fixed in their nature ? If their nature depend upon 
no Tule, if it be capricious, how can such sounds be fixed? I can easily 
understand how “ mathematical calculations cannot find them out ;’’ but 
T cannot understand how any person can have the modest assurance to 
so far trespass upon the credulity of your readers us thus to beg the 
question, and proceed to say “if Iam right?” The scope of the whole 
of this third paragraph is that of an uninformed presumption, which very 
exactly comports itself with the slovenly process, and slovenly manipula- 
tion of an experiment with a needless number of monochords; and with 
the slovenly psalmody of some slovenly Mr. Clare. With all this lack 
of knowledge in musical physiology, and of the means to string his words 
together, so as to express himself clearly, does Mr. Clare venture forth 
to say that the imaginary quarter tones in five whole and two half tones 
amount to nineteen exactly ! 
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Mr. Edward Clare is an excessively stray experimentalist; but I will 
sbow him how his butcher, or his grocer, or his ironmonger may assist 
him to be less so, Let Mr. Clare procure an Aolian barp, “if he can 
get it,” and thereto at one end attach thirteen strings of equal weight and 
length. Let his butcher, or his grocer, or his ironmonger furnish him 
with the required amount of weights in pounds, ounces, and drachms. 
Let him append to the other end of these thirteen strings the following 
weights, in order to stretch them simultaneously: namely, for his key- 
note 8 0 0; for his major second note, in the subdominant chord, 9 14 0; 
for ditto, (in the dominant chord) 10 2 0; for his tonic minor third 
note, 10 14 1; for his tonic major third note, 12 8 0; for his fourth 
note, (in the dominant chord) 13 12 7; for ditto, (in the subdominant 
chord, 14 3 8; for his fifth note, (in the tonic, dominant, or subdomi- 
nant chords) 18 0 0; for his minor sixth note, (in the subdominant 
and dominant chords) 19 5 11; for his major sixth note, (in the subdo- 
minant chord) 22 3 8; for ditto, (in the dominant chord) 22 12 8; for 
his major seventh note, 28 2.0; and for his eighth note, 32 0 0, 
“ This scale of sounds” in both modes, “then,” Mr. Clare will find “ is 
the rule ;” and his “ear is the guide to show that the relative distances 
of the sounds” are correct. The key-notes may be fixed by a moveable 
bridge, which must be parallel with the bridge at the weighted end of the 
strings. Further to show that Mr. Clare’s pretension to “ calculation” is 
a mere affectation, shall be the object of my next letter upon this sub- 
ject. 

Yours, truly, 
J. MoLINEvx. 








Rebiew. 


The Progress of Music on the Continent of Europe, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. (Cradock and Co., 
Paternoster Row, 1845.) 


A small Pamphlet bearing the above longitudinous title, has 
been submitted to us for examination. Itis published in the 
“New Library of Useful Knowledge.” It is a work of 
pretension and research, embracing, though in a compendious 
form, the history of music, from the highest period to which 
it can possibly be traced, down to our own times. In the 
space of sixty pages we find this little book comprising the 
pith of most of what has been written, by Burney, Stafford, 
Hogarth, and other writers on music, while it contains in 
abundance, original remarks entertaining and instructive, 
with a sufficient amount of philosophical and argumentative 
display to rescue it from the nomenclature of a mere hand- 
book. The connoisseur will find it equally useful with the 
tyro. The author observes, “It is a sketch intended, and 
will prove, as a guide to those who wish to acquire a more 
extensive knowledge of the history of music, whilst it gives 
a view of the progress of that delightful art, sufficiently 
popular for the great majority of readers.” This is said 
justly, though with some confidence. It is hardly within 
the space of our columns to make any lengthy extracts; we 
shall however present a few specimens to our readers which 
will at the same time, we have no doubt, recommend the 
work and afford information. The consequences resulting 
from introducing the organ at church is thus noticed :— 

“The introduction of the organ into the Church at Rome by Pope 
Vitalian, [a.p. 671] led to an organization of the Gregorian chant for 
two voices. This was called discord; and it was gradually extended 
to three, four, and more voices: hence the terms triplets, quadruple, 
medius, motet, quartet, quintet, &c. These different forms of the chant 
were all written in notes of equal value or duration, and were the ear- 
liest forms of harmony. It was also called counterpoint, or point against 
point ; and led the way to what is called figured harmony, in which 
notes of unequal duration are played or sung together. ‘he term 
‘Mass’ was applied to that music which was performed when this 
part of the service of the Romish Church was celebrated. 
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The following paragraph will not be uninteresting :— 


“Franco, of Cologne, who flourished between 1020 and 1066, was the 
first writer who treats of measured notes ; and the notation, in his 
time, comprised the double long, perfect long, imperfect long, the 
breve, and the semi-breve, with points to prolong their duration, and 
corresponding rests. For a century after his time there was little 
change in harmony, ‘ which may be attributed,’ says M. Choron, ‘ to 
the crusales taking place about that time, and so completely occupy- 
ing the attention of Europe.’ Chromatic passages appear to have 
been first used about the commencement of the fourteenth century ; 
and several musieians then began to give harmony a more agreeable 
form. The most distinguished of these, according to M. Fetis, (‘ Music 
Explained,’ p. 170), were Francis Landino, surnamed Francisco Cicco, 
because he was blind, or Francisca d’egli Organi, on account of his 
skill on the organ, who flourished between 1350, and 1390, and James 
of Bologna. Subsequently, two musicians of the Flemish school, Wil- 
liam Dufay, and Giles Binchois, with John Dunstable, an Englishman, 
who flourished in the early part of the fifteenth century, greatly aug- 
mented the stores of harmony, and led the way for those combinations 
which more modern composers have made.” 


The notice of Palestrina is not unworthy of insertion :—- 


“There was then living at Rome a young composer and singer, 
named Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, from the place of his birth. 
He was a singer at the Pope’s chapel, chapel-master of that of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and the composer of several motets and masses 
which had been performed with great effect in the Pope’s chapel. 
These masses afforded a strong contrast to those florid compositions 
in which sense was sacrificed to sound. Every syllable of the service 
could be distinctly heard ; and owing to the fame €hey acquired him, 
to Palestrina was entrusted the task of composing a mass which might 
be regarded as a model, with respect to its simplicity and distinctness. 
He wrote three masses—one in E minor, the second in G major, the 
third in G. They were performed on the 25th of April, 1565, before 
the congregation of cardinals summoned by Vitellozo, at his palace ; 
and whilst all pleased, the third in particular called forth expressions 
of wonder and delight from every person who heard it. Palestrina 
was urged by the cardinals to persevere in this style. The idea of 
abolishing figural music in the Church was abandoned ; and the third 
mass being performed on the 19th of June, before the Pope, and ap- 
proved of by him, the composer—who, on the death of Giovanni Ani- 
muecia [A.D. 1571], was honored with the appointment of chapel- 
master of St. Peter’s — proceeded con amore with his task ; and not 
only completely reformed the Church music of the period, but esta- 
blished a standard, which few after writers have surpassed. He pub- 
lished twelve masses, with many motets, hymns. madrigals, magnifi- 
cats, and other pieces, the principal characteristics of which are 
“ precision and clearness in the observance of the rules of harmony, 
grace and truth in expression, with pure taste and the noblest simpli- 
city in modulation.” At his death [a.p. 1594] the musical world was 
plunged into deep affliction: the professors attended his funeral in 
great numbers, and sang his own composition, Libera me Domine over 
his grave. Few, comparatively, of the works of this eminent master 
have yet been published. Baini, the present master of the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, has been long employed in collecting and collating 
them, and they are shortly to be published at Leipsic under his super- 
intendence. They will also appear in London, under the auspices of 
the Chevalier Bunsen.” 


The critical remarks on Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Rossini are not exactly adapted to our feeling; nor has the 
author depended on his own opinion, quoting the Quarterly 
Musical Review, and other unknown sources, when we 
feel, he himself would have much more lucidly and felici- 
tously exposed the mental diversities of these great com- 
posers. There is too much modesty here. The analysis 
of the three schools of musie—German, Italian, and French 
—is carried out with eare and judgment. A section of the 
review of the latter we think deserving of extraction: — 


_ “The third epoch of French opera is usually dated from the arrival 
in France, in 1774, of Gluck, then in the zenith of his fame. This 
celebrated composer amalgamated the harmony and grandeur of Ger- 
man music on the flexible rhythm.of France. At first he was vio- 
lently opposed, but his popularity soon beeame unbounded ; and the 
French, who said he had discovered the music of the ancient Greeks, 





extolled him as the only musician in Europe who knew how to express 
the language of the passions. He brought out at Paris his [phigenia 
in Aulis, which was represented a hundred and seventeen times in two 
seasons. The arrival in 1766, of Piccini, a Neapolitan, who had ac- 
quired great celebrity in Italy, as a composer of comic operas, excited 
an opposition to Gluck’s music, and created another musical war in 
Paris. The whole community appeared to be divided into ‘ Gluccists 
and ‘Piccinists ;’ the young being chiefly for Piccini, the old for 
Gluck. This continued for some time, and finally ended in the palm 
of merit being awarded to each. jae 

“The French school derived great advantage from this rivalry, as the 
frequent performance of good music rendered it familiar to the publie, 
whose taste became elevated and refined, and the composers were 
obliged to write up to it. In France, there has never since been an 
absence of foreign composers—men of name and note—whose presence 
has excited the native musician to emulation. The Germans, Winter 
and Meyerbeer; the Italians, Sacchini, Spontini, Cherubini, and Ros- 
sini; the Irish Balfe—have composed some of their best operas in 
Paris, and they have received the most liberal treatment and encou- 
ragement from the French people. Their efforts have no doubt had 
a beneficial effect on the modern French school. Mehul (born at 
Givet in 1763, and who died in 1817), Boildeau, who has been styled 
the Cimarosa of France (he died in 1834) ; Auber, who may be called 
its Rossini (born at Caen in 1794); Herold, Halevy, and others, have 
produced operas which may proudly take their stand in the first rank 
with those of their Italian and German cotemporaries. The gay and 
the grave are to be found in them, but the former predominates ; and 
there are few lyrical compositions, which, for the beauty of their 
melodies, the skill of their concerted pieces, and the richness of their 
flowing harmonies, exceed the masterpieces of Auber and Boildeau. 


On the whole, we can recommend this little work, as a 
most desirable treatise to those who seek for musical infor- 
mation in the smallest possible compass of words. Were 
it more enlarged, or more speculative, it might have more 
pretensions, but would certainly be unsuited to the general 
mass of readers, for whom it has been avowedly compiled. 
“The Progress of Music” appears without a name, but the 
author need not fear to add his cognomen to the title page. 








Foreign Entelligence. 


Paris.—Madame Anna Thillon has arrived in this city. 
The Parisians are desirous she should be retained, but her 
London arrangements forbid her receiving any engagement. 
The most brilliant offers have reached her from many quar- 
ters ; but there is no choice left her. Madame Thillon has 
entered into an engagement with the manager of Drury 
Lane, still more brilliant than that of last season. 


Mr. Mitchell, director of the French plays in London, 
is about to establish a French opera in the British capital. 
The principal cause of this determination is the great suc- 
cess of the late Brussels company. 


The vast theatre, called the Hippodrome, was opened 
to the public last week. It is 350 feet long, and will contain 


20,000 persons. 


Carlotta Grisi made her second appearance in the Peri. 
Her reception was no less gracious and enthusiastic than the 
first. She created a tremendous sensation in her pas de deux 
in the first act with Petipa. Never was the légérite and 
voluptuous grandeur of the charming danseuse more exqui- 
sitely developed. Mademoiselle Sophie Dumilatre was also 
rapturously applauded. 


—— The danseuses Viennoises are expected daily. 
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Provincial Entelligence. 


BatH.—Mr. Distin and his four sons gave a concert yesterday morning 
at the Gothic Hall, Sydney Gardens. The peculiarity in their perform- 
ances consisted in the introduction of the ‘‘ Sax horns.” The instrument 
thus distinguished possesses great sweetness and purity of tone, as well 
as considerable power, and must prove a valuable acquisition to the 
orchestra. Mr. H. Distin performed a very effective solo, in which the 
tones elicited were beautifully soft and mellow. A cantata by Beetho- 
ven, arranged for the Sax horns, performed by the Messrs. Distin, gave 
the audience an opportunity of judging of the combined effect of these 
instruments, which was every thing that could be wished—reminding us 
at times of the thrilling tones of a powerful organ. Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
sang, with much applause, several Italian and English songs. — This 
concert afforded*us an opportunity of examining the new structure, 
erected by Mr. Watson, called the Gothic Hall. The tout-ensemble is 
gorgeous, and the details in admirable harmony. 


Granp Mornino ConcERt.—Mr. H. Simms has announced a grand 
morning concert for Thursday, the 28th instant, to be given at the 
Assembly Rooms, for which he has engaged some of the greatest Italian 
artistes from Her Majesty’s Theatre. The names of Madame Rossi- 


Caccia, Signora Brambilla, and Signor Moriani, are at once a guarantee | 
Miss Messent, from the Royal | pe Pa 9 z 
‘ “of | engagement at our court ?” “ Madame,” Gabrielli replied, “T 


for the high excellence of the vocalists. 
Academy of Music, is also named. The “ Musical World” says of 
Madame Rossi-Caccia—* This eminent dramatic singer has great feel 

ing and deep expression ; her voice is a high soprano of much sweetness 
and flexibility.” 
whilst Signor Moriani has decidedly proved the greatest tenor who for 
many seasons has appeared at our own Italian opera—being pronounced 
by the best judges as the first tenor in Europe.—Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette. 


LiveRpOoL.—The arrangements for recommencing the SATURDAY 
Eveninc ConceERTs are now nearly completed. Saturday, the 23rd 
instant, has been fixed as the opening night, and the veteran Braham 
and his two sons are expected to appear the first evening. 


LivERPOOL.—Zoological Gardens—Jullien’s Concerts.— On Monday | 
| can have two field-marshals!” “In that case, perhaps, your 


| Majesty will engage two field-marshals that can sing,” I 


and Tuesday evenings, Mons. Jullien, with his unrivalled band, gave 
two grand concerts at the Zoological Gardens. The attendance, as 
might have been expected, with such attractions added to the ordinary 
Fetes d' Ete, was unusually great, there being upwards of seven thousand 
present. The music selected for the occasion was culled from some of 
the most popular operas, which, together with a great variety of new 
musique dansante, was performed in that masterly style which is so 
peculiarly and felicitously Jullien’s own. The execution displayed by 
Sivori in his solos on the violin was most brilliant, and did not fail to 
elicit most rapturous encores. Mr. Richardson’s solos on the flute were 
exquisitely melodious and well received. Herr Keenig’s post-horn 
galop was played with consummate taste. We are glad to learn that 
Monsieur Jullien is about to favor us with one of his famous musical 
prodigies, which lately set all London agog, yclept a Concert Monstre, 
which is to come off about the middle of the present month. 


Limerick, August 9th.—Those charming vocalists Mrs. Alban Croft, 
Mr. Reeves, Mr. Croft. Mr. Morley, and Master Croft, have given three 
concerts this week at the Theatre Royal. And if crowded houses and 
enthusiastic applause be the criterion of unbounded success, then indeed 
may they be well satisfied with their visit to this city. ‘The programmes 
consisted of selections from the most celebrated operas, the excellent 
performances of which were duly appreciated. The lovers of good music 
are anxiously looking forward to the return of this talented company in 
Oct., when they promise to bring out several first-rate operas, assisted 
by a very powerful and effective orchestra and chorus of their own, 
They leave for Glasgow on Monday morning, at which place they have 
accepted an engagement from Mr. Anderson, at the best Theatre Royal. 


LivERPOOL, August 8th.—Those who remember the attractions pre- 
sented by the very excellent promenade concerts given by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Weston, the winter before last, will be glad to hear that 
another concert of the same character will be given in a short time. 
And we can promise that, great as the former attractions were, this will 
present features still more attractive. Mr. Alfred Nicholson, confessedly 
the second oboe player in England, and his brother, Mr. Henry Nicholson, 
who has been studying with most excellent effect under that celebrated 
flautist, Richardson, will both be in great force for the occasion. Mr. 
Smith, whose cornet a piston playing is so rich, and so deservedly ad- 
mired, will likewise be among the performers; as also Mr. Page, of 
Leamington, the eminent valze composer.—Leicester Journal. 

















Miscellaneous. 


Her Masesty AND Prince ALBertT left London on 
Saturday afternoon, and proceeding direct to Woolwich, 
embarked on board the Victoria and Albert Royal Steam 
Yacht. At an early hour on Sunday morning the yacht got 
under weigh and sailed for Antwerp. Her Majesty will 
proceed to Buhl, where she will be entertained for two 
days by the King of Prussia. From thence, accompanied by 
the King and Queen of Prussia, the Royal party direct their 
route by Bonn to Stolzenfels, a small castle on the Rhine, 
near Coblentz, also belonging to the King of. Prussia. Here 
the royal party will remain two days, proceeding thence via 
Mayence, Frankfurt, Wurtzburg, and Bamberz, on to Co- 
bourg and Gotha. Beyond this nothing is at present known. 


GABRIELLI AND THE Empress CATHARINE OF Russia.— 
“ What are we to do for this young beauty?” said the 
Empress, “ who comes from Naples expressly for us; or 
rather, my child, speak—what terms do you expect for your 


perceive I shall be obliged to be at considerable expense for 


; | furs this winter, and as I am poor, shall I ask your Majesty 
Signora Brambilla is a vocalist of established repute ; | 


too much if I say 20,000 roubles?” At this demand the brow 
of the. empress lowered, a slight flush was visible on her 
cheeks, and her gyes glittered—but it was only for a moment. 
“ Nevertheless, ‘i (continues Gabrielli) was afraid, and I 
regretted my words; but, woman like, [ would not for the 
world have withdrawn them in the presence of the young 


| officer, who was then gazing on me with such interest.” 


“ Twenty thousand roubles !” exclaimed Catherine; “do you 


know what you ask, child? For twenty thousand roubles I 


replied, in the most deliberate manner imaginable. I do not 
know what possessed me—it must have been some evil 
spirit, for as I uttered the words I saw my fate balancing 
between Siberia and the Hermitage. But my good fortune 
saved me. “ You are bold, young woman,” said the empress ; 
and then quickly resuming the pleasant smile with which 
she first greeted me, “but go,” she said; “go, and consider 
yourself as two field-marshals.” 


Spour THE Composer.—A letter from Berlin, of the Ist 


| instant, states that M. Spohr the composer, who is at present 


in that city, on his way to Bonn, to superintend the rehearsals 
for the musical fete at the inauguration of Beethoven’s mon- 
ument, has been treated with great consideration by all 
classes. The King, who was to depart the next day for the 
Rhine, when he heard of his arrival immediately sent him 
an invitation to dine with the royal circle, and during the 
evening paid him most marked attention. The next day, 
M. Meyerbeer gave him a grand dinner at the Hotel de Kroll, 
at which all the musical notabilities of the place were invited 
to meet him. The evening after M. Spohr’s new opera, 
called the Croises, was performed, the maestro himself con- 
ducting, and was received with great applause. At the end 
of the piece he was loudly called for, and he was obliged to 
appear on the stage, where he was saluted with a number of 
crowns of laurel. The letter states that a grand fete is also 
to be offered him at Potsdam.—( Morning Post.) 


Miss MEssENT is engaged at the York Philharmonic, on 
the 19th instant. ‘She will sing in conjunction with the 
Brambilla and Moriani party, at Southampton, on the 22nd, 
and ‘Winchester on the 23rd. 
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Tue Distiy Famity.—The celebrated Sax-Horn players 
have been starring it at Bath with great eclat. Notwith- 
standing the badness of the weather, their concerts, six in 
number, have been crowded to excess. Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
has been singing with them, and has been most favorably 
received. On Monday and Tuesday they gave two concerts 
at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. They are further engaged at 
Uxbridge, where they perform in conjunction with the 
Misses Williams, Messrs. Machin, John Parry, and Birch: 
also at Birmingham, on the 2Ist, with the Grisi party. 
Their services are further retained at Caernarvon, Bangor, 
and Beaumaris ; for six concerts at Shrewsbury, and others 
elsewhere of which we have no especial notice. 


Tue Pas pe Quatre.—Alfred Chalon has just completed 
for Mr. Mitchell, of Bond Street, a series of designs to record 
at once the celebrated Pas de Quatre, and the last adieux of 
Taglioni. There are few things more difficult than to give 
permanency to impressions, however strong they may have 
been at the moment ; yet that this has been done in the pre- 
sent instance, no man who has seen the drawings we speak 
of will doubt. The archness and grace that form the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Taglioni’s style are faithfully depicted 
in the sketches from the Sylphide, and the Pas de Quatre is 
a gem ; albeit the Chalonesque school is obvious in both. In 
the latter the prominence is given to Taglioni, though the 
likeness is far better in Cerito. Lucile Grahn and Carlotta 
Grisi might also have been more like the originals ; but 
these defects, we think, are still capable of being remedied, 
and we dare say that before the drawings are transferred to 
the stone the improvement will have been effected. The 
grouping throughout is admirable ; and we much doubt if 
there be an amateur of taste who will not be anxious to 
possess himself of the lithographs from those graceful draw- 
ings. We understand that Her Majesty and Her Royal and 
Gallant Consort have ordered their copies to be forwarded 
to them in Germany.—( Morning Post.) 

Herr Sravupict1, the favourite basso and eminent artist, 
will assist at the grand musical festivities of the inauguration 
of Beethoven’s monument at Bonn. He had also received an 
especial invitation from his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
through Meyerbeer, to be at the Castle of Stolzenfels, for the 
various concerts to be given in honour of our Queen during 
her visit there. He is expected in London again by the 20th 
inst., for the forthcoming Worcester festivals. His friend 
Albert Schloss has also concluded for him several provincial 
engagements. On the Ist of September he is engaged to 
join the Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Brizzi, and For- 
nasari party at Manchester for a grand concert, at which each 
artist will sing some of the national songs of their own 
country. And for the 3rd of September his talent is re- 
tained by the Classical Choral Society at Clifton, to assist at 
the performance of Haydn’s great work, the “Creation.” 
Miss Rainforth, who is an especial favourite there, is also en- 
gaged for the occasion. Herr Staudigl is also engaged in 
company with the great-pianist, Leopold de Meyer, to give 
an evening concert at Brighton, the first week in September. 
Their services have been retained by Mr. A McCarroll. 


Tue Messtan.—A most beautiful and unique copy of this 
sublime oratorio, as a companion to the festivals, has just 
been published (see advertisement) which may be carried in 
the hand with all the convenience of a common prayer-book, 
and referred to during the performance. No one intending 
to be present at the approaching festivals should attend 
without this unique, cheap, and portable companion. 








Tue ManacGer of the Italian Opera House at Paris has 
engaged for the winter season Signor Malvezzi, a tenor, 
Mdlle. Teresina Brambilla, and Signor (formerly Monsieur) 
Derivis, to sing in the “ Nabucco” with Ronconi; also Mdlle. 
Jenny Librandi, as second soprano. 


To THE NoTICE of the Coblentz festivals in preparation 
for Her Majesty, may be added, that the attendance of MM. 
Staudigl and Pischek has been commanded — the latter 
singer having been expressly “ invited” to renounce his 
engagement at Vienna for that purpose.— At Berlin, an 
ordinance of the Minister of the Interior has directed the 
foundation of a Dramatic School, for the purppse of supply- 
ing the theatres of that capital with actors, in the various 
departments of the drama. 

Mapame Hassert Bartu has reached Vienna, and will 
make her first appearance in that capital early in August. 
She has quite recovered from her late severe indisposition. 


Musarp has given two concerts at Brussels this week, 
with an orchestra of 150 performers. The attendance on 
both occasions was exceedingly numerous. 


Lreopotp Dz Merer’s success has been so great at the 
Haymarket, as to induce the manager to extend his engage- 
qment to another week. His performance nightly elicits the 
most enthusiastic plaudits, and an inevitable encore. 


VAUXHALL Garpens. — The Licensed Victuallers Fancy 
Fair attracted an overflowing gardens on Tuesday. Musard’s 
splendid band of 100 performers, under the able direction of 
Mr. Willy, executed the National Airs of England with their 
usual ability. The Duke of York’s School band was in attend- 
ance. We must not omit to notice the taste and arrange- 
ments of that splendid effective Yager brass display by Mr. 
T. Lewes, being composed of first-rate talent ; as a brass 
band it stands unrivalled. A very pretty Bacchanalian ballet 
was produced in the Rotunda, expressly for the occasion, with 
new dress appointments and some well executed scenery— 
the dances by Mr. Tunour, the ballet master, are in good 
taste. The entertainments concluded with the Golden Tem- 
ple of Honan, and Feast of Lanterns, in the Hall of Celestial 
Kings, by some young artists of promise, the Messrs. Adams, 
surpassing any thing we ever beheld at these gardens. 


Miss Barrett left London on Saturday last, to fulfil a 
provincial engagement. She sings at Gloucester, and after- 
wards proceeds to Birmingham, where she is retained for 
Mr. Machin’s concert, and returns in the early part of Sep- 
tember to her metropolitan duties. 

De Foity’s New Pranororte.— The principle upon 
which M. De Folly, an accomplished practical musician, has 
constructed his instrument, is a uniform distribution of its 
semitones throughout the scale, by means of keys alternately 
raised and depressed, of the same form as those already con- 
stituting the key-board of the pianoforte. The object of the 
inventor is to render the action of the fingers uniform, in 
whatever key the performer may find himself. This is 
done by two positions of the hand only, instead of the multi- 
plied poses hitherto necessary. This novel construction not 
only facilitates the performance, but extends the range of 
musical combinations, by placing at the command of the 
player a large number of notes, without distortion of the 
hand, or disturbance of its position. To attain the average 
amount of proficiency upon this new instrument (it is stated) 
not more than one tenth of the labour demanded by the older 
will be required : though how this is made out we are unable 
to say. 
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' Tue New TRAnsposine Pranororte.—This invention is 
from the manufaetury of M. Mercier, of Paris. A patent has 
been taken out for the sale of the’ instrument in this country 
by Messrs. Addison and Hodson of Regent-street; and a 
pamphlet is now before us, published by the patentees, de- 
tailing the objects of the invention, which is to facilitate the 
transposition of all music, whether vocal or instrumental, 
connected with the pianoforte. This result is attained by a 
contrivance both ingenious and simple. Hitherto, we believe, 
the key-board of the pianoforte has invariably formed one 
end of the levers, communicating with the wires, the keys 
thus forming part of the main action. With M. Mercier’s 
machinery it is different. Here the levers are brought under 
the key-board, and having a horizontal movement, right and 
left, given to them, can thus, at the will of the performer, be 
placed under any scale on the key-board within the range of 
the transposing power, which comprises ten semi-tones ; five 
upwards and five downwards. The effect of this invention 
is obvious. A singer wishes, for example, to transpose a 
song from the key of E down to that of C. The levers com- 
municating with the scale of C on the wires are moved 
upwards to that of E on the key-board ; and thus while the 
song is still sung in the original scale as indicated on the 
paper and the keys, the sound is transposed to the desired 
pitch, and this result is produced without moving either the 
key-board, or any part of the internal action, except the bare 
levers, or sticks, which connect the keys with the rest of the 
movement. We need not dwell on the importance of this 
invention. “ During the last fifteen years,” says Mr. Callcott, 
the author of the above pamphlet, “an almost incredible 
mass of music has been transposed to meet the wants of the 
musical public—amounting, in many cases, to two, three, or 
even four editions of the same song in various scales. It has 
frequently happened that nearly half an opera has been re- 
engraved for the purpose of transposition. In short, every 
popular modern opera has indisputably proved the need and 
value of some transposing power adapted to the pianoforte: 
a single fact will illustrate this. A popular Italian song was 
published in an inconvenient key, and to supply the demand 
for it in a more useful scale, about three hundred copies of 
it were sold in manuscript, by one publisher only.”—p. 4. 
But although the singer and accompanyist will derive the 
chief advantage from this instrument, the pianoforte soloist 
will be considerably benefitted by it. “From the construc- 
tion of the black keys, many passages in which they are used 
are difficult to the performer, although the same passages 
become quite easy when played without their interference. 
A child who can play the scale of C only, can, by means of 
this invention, directly play on any other scale.”—p. 6. 
Thus a large portion of the labour hitherto expended in 
acquiring the power to play in the difficult and abstruse 
keys, will be saved to the student; and a great deal of music, 
originally composed in these scales, has already been printed 
in the easier ones. ‘To the composer,” adds Mr. Callcott, 
“this invention offers many advantages, for songs are fre- 
quently transposed by the publishers on account of the 
difficulty of the key to the performer. This instrument 
allows the easy key to be retained, and yet the power is 
possessed to make the song sound in the author’s original 
scale. Mr. J. B. Cramer considers this as a most important 
point.”—p. 9. To this testimony we have only to add, that 
the new instrument has already found its way to the palace; 
and that we have heard that the demand for the “Royal 
Albert Pianoforte” is increasing at a greater rate than the 
patentees can supply it.—( Railway Bell.) 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


We have waited until the last moment for a letter from 
our own correspondent at Bonn, which, not having arrived, 
we are compelled to proceed with the timely publication of 
our journal. A FULL and ACCURATE account of the whole 
proceeding of the Beethoven inauguration will be given in 
our next number. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Mr. Rowtanps of Liverpool is informed that the information he requires 
may be ascertained by referring to the Notice To SupscriBers at the 
heading of the first page. 








Avdbertisements. 
MR. GORDON 


Has the honour of announcing to the Nobility and Gentry of the County, and Visitors 
of Harrogate, that he wil) give 


THREE GRAND MORNING CONCERTS, 
This Season, for which he has engaged the most distinguished artists from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the Italian Opera House. They will be given in the following 

order, at the 
ROYAL CONCERT AND CHELTENHAM PUMP ROOM, LOW HARROCATE, 
FIRST GRAND MORNING CONCERT, MONDAY, AUGUST 25ra. 
Vocalists:—Madame Anaide Castellan, (Prima Donna of Her Majesty’s Theatre), 
and ‘Miss Dolby, (Principal Contralto of the Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts), 
Signor Brizzi, (Primo Tenore of the Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts); Signor 
Orsini, and Signor Fornasari, (Primo Cantante of Her esty’s Theatre). Instru- 
mental:—Pianoforte, Jullian Adams; Flute, 8. Saynor. Conductor—Signor Orsini, 
Single Tickets, 7s. 6d., Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each. 

SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT, FRIDAY, AUGUST 29ru. 
Vocalists :—Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, Signor F, Lablache, and, on this occasion, 
the celebrated Basso, Signor Lablache, with M. Benedict 

THIRD GRAND MORNING CONCERT, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13ru. 
Vocalists: —Madame Brambilla, Madame Rossi Caccia, Signor Moriani, Signor 
Gallinari. Instrumental :—Horn, a taney Pianoforte. Jullian Adams ; 

. Saynor, 


THE ANNIVERSARY DRESS BALL, 
WILL BE HELD IN THE ABOVE ROOM, ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2np. 
THE ANNIVERSARY GALA NIGHT, 


Agrand display of Fireworks, and brilliant illuminations, and other entertainments, 
On TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9ru. 








WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
47, Leicester Square, (Entrance in Princes Street.) 


MASTER SEBASTIAN BACH MILLS 


The Infant Prodigy (only six years of age, whose extraordinary, brilliant, and clas- 
sical performance on the pianoforte, was the theme of general admiration at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, at the Private Concerts of the Nobility and Gentry, and 
before the most eminent Professors of Europe, who have pronounced him the great- 
est musical wonder of the age) has the honor to announce that he will give a 


CONCERT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
At the above rooms, on TUESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1845. 
On which occasion he will be kindly assisted by the following Artists, and will 
perform Three of his most popular Solos, viz. : 

TWO BRILLIANT FANTASIAS, AND AN INTRODUCTION AND FUGUE. 

:—Miss es Taylor, Miss Parsons, Sig. A. Giubilei, Mr. Sapio, Mr. 

orang ta a 5 Flate—-Mr. R. 8. Pratten, Concertina—Mr, Sedgwick. 

Piano-forte—Master Sebastian Bach Mills. Conductor,—Mr. James M'Calla. 

To commence at eight o'clock, Tickets— Reserved Seats 28.—Single Tickets 1s. 

Family Tickets to admit Five to the Reserved Seats, 8s.—To be had at the Principal 

Music Shops,—of Masten Mitts No 2, Court House Place, Oxford Street ; and at 
the Institution. 


TO VIOLIN PLAYERS. 


NOW READY, 


CAMPAGNOLI'S GREAT METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN, 


translated by John Bishop, in whole cloth boards, 24s. ; Spohr’s Complete Method 
for the Violin, now first published, translated by John Bishop, in one large thick vol., 
in whole cloth boards, with two portraits of the author. Of this superb edition Dr. 
Spohr writes:—‘“I have carefull looked over the English edition of my Violin 
School, published by Messrs. Cocks and Co, and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it as a faithful translation of the original work,” signed “ Louis Spohr.” Price 
31s. 6d. Hamilton’s Catechism of the Violin, 1s,, Dubourg’s very interesti 
on the Violin, 5s.; Corelli’s 48 Trios, edited by J. Bishop, in 3 vols., 24s. ; 
Solos, edited by Czerny, 10s. 6d. 

London: published only by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-street, 

Music-sellers to her Majesty. 


N.B. For sale a fine Amati Violin, and Vuilaume’s beautiful Copies of the Old 
Violins ; also, the Patent Steel Bows, ditto Patent Hair and Resin. 
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THE MANDEL SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1843. 
For the Production of a Superior and Standard Edition of the Works of Handel. 
COUNCIL. 


Bennett, W. feast, Proféssor in the Royal Academy of Music. 

CuaprELL, W» F.8.A. 

Crotcu, W., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 

Davison, J. W. 

Horxins, B. J., Organist of the Temple Charch. 

Lvoas, OnaRuns. 

Macrannen, G. ALexanpen, Professor in the Dat hes eed of Music. 

Moscueres, I,, Pianist to His Royal eres 

Movie, T. M., Member of the Acade: 

Riypacet, Eowap, F., F., LL.D.,. F.8.A., Member of the Royal Academy of Music in 


Smakt, Siz Georoe, Organist and Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
Smart, HeNky, Organist of St. Luke’s. 

The following Works have been already issued, in right of the First Year’s Sub- 
scription, THE FOUR CORONATION ANTHEMS : — The King shall Rejoice,” 

—‘ Zadok, the Priest,”— My Heart is Inditing.’—“ Let Thy Hand be Strength- 
ened.” Edited by W. Crovcn, Mus. Doc., Professor in the University of Oxford. 
L’ALLEGRO, [L PENSIEROSO ED IL MODERATO. Edited by I. MoscHExzs, 
Pianist to His Royal Highness Prinee Albert. In right of the Second Year’s Sub- 
scription, ESTHER. Edited by C. Lucas. ODE FOR ST. CECILIA’'S DAY. 
Edited by T. M. Mupre, Professor in the Royal Academy of Music. The following 
Works are in the course of production:—ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Edited by Dz. 
Feuix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.—THE DETTINGEN TE DEUM. Edited by 
Sin G. Smart, Organist and Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal —THE 
CHAMBER DUETS. AND CANTATAS. Edited by Siz H.R. Bisnor, Conductor 
of Her Majesty’s Concerts of Ancient Music. 

In furtherance of the objects of this Society, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
has most graciously granted the Council access to the Original Manuscripts of 


Hanps. in the Royal Library. 
G. ALEXANDER MACFARREN, Seeretary. 
London, 73, Berners Street, July 8, 1845, 

Subscriptions of One Guinea per Annum, received by the Treasurer at 
CRAMER AND CO.’s, 201, bate we Street. Country Members may forward their 
payments by Post- Order, payable to Mr. WILLIAM CHAPPELL, or through 
po gan Local Secretaries, who will furnish them with the Treasurer's Re- 
ce 





CLARE’S NEW MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
From their attractive and popular style, are characterized 
The Master's Choice! and the Pupil’s Charm! ! 

New PraxotoaTe Pieces. “ Sweet flowers of melody!” three books, each 2s. 6d. 
“ The Pretty little Pianist,” four books, each 2s. ‘‘ Minuet de la Cour and Minuet 
d'Exandet,” %. 6d. “The Original Polish Mazurka and Cellarius Valse,” 2s. 
“The Rorat Enciwa or Caimes’ Potxa! and Promenade Polka,” 2s. «The 
Royal Dumka and Bohemian Polkas,” 2s. “The British National March, ded. to 
the Queen! 2s. New Sonas, “ My Lovely Kate!” 2s. ‘Oh! sing the golden hours 
away!” 2s. “ When beauty lingers on the hill!” 2s. “I dream of all things free!” 
23. “Osing that Song again my page,” 2s. “ SyMPaTuY,” 2s. ‘ Sleep my Cherub 
Boy,” 2s. ‘Know’st thou the Land,” 2s. “Far o'er the Sea,” 2s. “ Home and 
friends farewell,”’ 28, Oh! lightly li nay tread,” 2s. “Seconp Sicut”’, 5 words by Mrs. 
Hemans), 2s. German Song , wit h English translation, “So Oder So, 2s, MuscEt- 
LaNEous Works. ‘New Bay in Harmon my,” 3s. ‘ Musical Parsing Tables,” 3s. 
“ Art of Preluding,” 1s. “Sacred Pianist,” four books, each 2s. ‘Grand Pedal 
Fugue,” for organ, dedicated by permission to Dr. Mendelssohn, 2nd. Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Tents Eprrion 4on of Clare’s Practical Harmony will shortly be produced, with vast 
improvements, Price 7s. 6d. 

London agents, ADDISON AND HODSON, 210, Regent Street, and H. WHITE, 
a — Street. Agents for Dustin, Marcus Moses, and for Epinsunes, Paterson 
and Roy. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of 


THREE GERMAN SONGS, 
Sung with distinguished success by 
MDLLE. SCHLOSS. 
The poetry by SCHILLER (with eB Ls version), 
E, Jun. 


‘Sekine away,” (Verschwunden ist die finstre Nacht.) 
in wie ein Engel.) 


HE PRESS, 
No, 3.— “ The oak trees bend.’’ (Der Fichwald brauset.) 


MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


The music by HENRY 


No. 1.—“ The gloomy ni; 
No, 2.—“ Fair as a spirit.” 





HANDEL’S MESSIAUHG. 
Unique and portable edition, imperial octavo, 
Edited by E. J. WESTROP, Price, bound in cloth, 10s. 


rsons frequenting the public performance of this sublime work, 
from its beautiful clearness and ——— F — a desirable 
acquisition, as it may be taken without incumbrance, and rred to during the 
performance. 


London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 


s*_ Two copies of the above will be sent free to f th 
eceanetl ots carriage any part of the kingdom, 





LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


PRADA AL (IODArnreormmrnmsno"vrvv* 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 

The series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, en- 
graved in the best style, in longway music quarto size, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor 
parts are put in the G clef, for the greater facility of the general 
reader, and each volume will contain one work complete in itself; the 
time of each movement has been marked by the metronome ; and the 
whole carefully revised by the Editor. 

No curtailment will be made from the original folio editions. 


(The separate Vocal and Orchestral parts are printed of those works 
to which an * is attached.) 


*Vol. 1. Haydn’s First Mass in B flat....sessceccsecceeeess 

2. ————— Second Mass in C.ssesssscsccccccsensvecs 

» ——— Third Mass in D ...ccceccecccccvccsccccs 

. ——— Fourth Mass in B flat .......ccceecececees 

. ——— Fifth Mass in C wo. cecccccscccvcvccsece 

. ———— Sixth Mass in B flat...... 

. ——- Seventh Mass in G 

——— Eighth Mass in B flat ........cccsecesecees 
——— Ninth Mass inC .......... 

Tenth Mags in'C minor ......cccccccccces 

. —— Eleventh Mass in F........... cacsone 

. ———— Twelfth Mass in E flat (organ obligato) .. eee 

——— Thirteenth Mass in C 

———— Fourteenth Mass (Kyrie and Gloria only.... 

——— Fifteenth Mass im C.....cccceccccccssccss 

———— Sixteenth Mass in B flat.....ccescssssseee 

» 17. Mozart’s First Mass in C ..ecvcccccccccccccccccese 

y 18. ————— Second Mass in C......sesccesesccececees 

vy 19. ————— Third Mass in F ....cescccccceccsecseces 

Fourth Mass in C.. 


ee ee sess esee sere 


ee ee ee ease seaeeeeeeeee 


OD WOU Oh OD 
AAQAwoorceo 


eee eesees sees 


eee eee ee rere sees reese 


ee ee ee sesesesesesesere 


——— Fifth Mass in C......cevccscccsesccescces 


Sixth Mass in D .... .ccccccccccccccccece 
— —— Seventh Mass in B flat .... 
. ——— Eighth Mass in C.....ccccccccccccccccece 
.» ———— Ninth Mass in G ......cccccccccccccccees 
. ———— Tenth Mass in B flat ...csccvcecscecececs 
——— Eleven Mass in C....cccccccccccccccccces 
———— Twelfth Mass in G ......... 
———— Kyrie and Gloria )13) in E flat .........00- 
RNIN on! nae aes ada 
. ———— Celebrated Requiem Mass ........4-0+- 
. ———— Credus, Sanctus, and Agnus (16) in E flat} « ee 
. ———— Seventeenth Mass in K  ...cesscvvecsceses 

Perera clay jr, a Ca EE 

» Spohr’s Oratorio, The Last Judgment... .....+.. +++: 

” Webbe’s Motetts and Antiphons (first published in 1792). 

Collection of Music for the Sardinian Chapel.. .. 


The tuo Masses from this Collection may be had seperate, 1s. 6d. each. 
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RAVENCROFT’S PSALMS. 
Just published, price 88. 6d. richly bound, and tastefully ornamented 
with initial letters, &. A REPRINT of all the TUNES in RAVEN- 
CROFT’S BOOK of PSALMS, with aaa Remarks by the 
REV. W. H. HAVERGALL, M. 





BACH’S CELEBRATED 48 PRELUDES & FUCUES 
IN ALL THE KEYS, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS FOR PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN, 
BY HENRY BERTINI. 
In Four Books, 12s. each, or 48 Nos., at prices varying from Is. 6d. to 3s, 


~w an 


LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J, ALFRED NOVELLO, 
(MUSIC SELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY,) 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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MUSIC. 


Yes 


SELLING OFF! 


33% PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
oN 


CLASSICAL GERMAN MUSIC. 


IMPORTANT TO AMATEURS AND COLLECTORS FOR LIBRARIES. 





Messrs. WESSEL & Co. 


IMPORTERS and PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC TO HER MAJESFY 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT (By APPOINTMENT), 

Have been ordered by the Court, with a view of disposing of the remaining Stock of 
the late Firm, to allow to purchasers at their Establishment, the advantage of a 
DISCOUNT OF 334 PER CENT, OR 44. IN THE SHILLING, 
FOR CASH,.on ras WHOLE or rueir 


VALUABLE AND UNRIVALLED PUBLICATIONS, 
AS WELL AS ON THEIR 
LARGE FOREIGN STOCK, 
Indiscriminately. Amongst the 15,000 works are comprised all Messrs. WESSEL and 
Co.’s exclusive 


COPYRIGHT COMPOSITIONS, 
BY 


Sponr 

L. Storer 
Pixs 
Liszt 
CzeRNny 
Lemoine 
Hom™MeL 
Kvarav, 


LINDPAINTNER 
MENDELSSOHN 
HENSELT 
Kacuiiwopa 
SEDLATzEK 
Stepaen HELLER 
RoseNHAIN 
REIssiGER 
BLaneTKa 


THE OPERAS OF 


FIDELIO, THE CROWN DIAMONDS, THE EAGLES HAUNT, ETC. | 


| 


Cuopin 
THALBERG 
Mayseper 

Mo igure 
CLINTON 

Ernst 

Kummer 

JuLEs SCHULHOFP 





CATALOGUES GRATIS. MUSIC SENT ON APPROVAL. 
| 


Country Orders with remittance will have immediate attention. 
London, August 1, 1845. 67, Frith Street, Corner of Soho Square. 





DE FOLLY’S 


NEWLY INVENTED , 


GEOMETRICAL PIANOFORTE 
The advantages of this instrument are as follow :— 


1. De Folly’s Newly Invented Pianoforte is Geometrical; the intonations are in 
exact proportion with the distances of the keys. 

. 2. The object of these Geometrical proportions is to establish an equality of 
ngering. 

3. When the fingerings in the keys of C and G are acquired, it enables the per- 
former forthwith to play in all the other keys, consequently saving (not to exaggerate) 
Eleven Years of Practice in Twelve. 

4. By the immense facility afforded to the execution, and by the octave being 
shorter, which enables an ordinary hand to reach the tenth, and, by having a greater 
oney of keys at command, new effects can be produced that were never thought 
0! ‘ore. 

5. For Transposition—the Geometrical Pianoforte having precisely the same ad- 
vantages as the Voice, does away with the necessity of Transposing Pianofortes. 

6. All chromatical calculations are most easy of performance, which to students of 
Harmony will afford immense advantages. 

7. The Practice upon this Pianoforte is far from tedious, as it enables the 
Student to modulate, although practising the same piece in different keys, which will 
be the means of early familiarising young beginners with modulations, and afford 
great pleasure to those capable of appreciating them. 

8. The Tone of the Geometrical Pianoforte is more powerful than any other, which 
is the result of its jar structure. 

9. On this Piano the most abstruse music will be so easy of performance, that 
Pianoforte players, instead of passing their lives in the practice of scales and exer- 
on may better employ their time in acquiring a knowledge of the highest order 
of Music. 

To be seen daily, between the hours of Four and Six, at the Residence of the 
Inventor, No. 29, HARRINGTON STREET, Hampstead Road. 





SINGING EXEMPLIFIED. 


Amateurs and Professors, wishing to purchase T. Cooke’s Singing Tutor, are 
respectfully informed that the — one written or composed by him bears the above 
title, and his signature. To avoid mistakes, in future, please to ask for “‘ Singing 
Exemplified,” at Messrs. Ckamen and Co’s Music Warehouse, 201, Regent Street ; 
or at No. 92, Great Portland Street, Portland Place, where Mr. T. Cooke continues 





to receive pupils. 





“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


DUET, 
Composed for, and sung by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE. 4 


ALSO 
“ They named him,” Song, J. O. Allman ....ssecssceseccceceseesvecetecess 
* Good Night,” ditto, ditto .......seeceeeeees . 


And in the press a new Duet, entitled 


“THE FORTUNE TELLERS,” 


The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


To be had of the Publisher, T. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, or of any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SIX MARITIME MELODIES, 
BY 
ROCH ALBERT. 


For voice and piano. 
No. I—THE ADIEU. No. 2—THE DEPARTURE. 
No. 3—THE CALM OF THE SEA. 
No. 4—THE STORM. No. 5—THE PRAYER. 
No. 6—THE RETURN. 

These classical songs have met with oot on every time they have been played 
In consequence of as ee Sane papery 44 latest compositions 
DEPOT GENERAL DE MUSIQUE DANSANTE, 
214, REGENT STREET. 

The whole of the Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas, Cellarius Waltz, Polonaise, 


Galo; « by M. a Orchestra, at Hi ‘ 


kingdom, by asking for 
JULLIEN’S ILLUSTRATED MUSIC, SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 


GRAND FANTASIA, 
For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCH, 


BY J. COHAN 


The two waltzes are arranged to be performed thus ;—the first alone, then the second 
alone, afterwards the two together, concluding with the two together in the left hand, 
while a brilliant variation is performed by the right hand. 

“ The introduction is very effective ; the two waltzes are not only dance-compel- 
ling, but evince great excellence, combined with brilliancy, while the grand march, 
which constitutes the finale, is full of novel and striking ideas. This fantasia may 
take the foremost rank amongst those which have issued from Mr. Colian’s musical 
mint ; it will prove a rich treat for the amateur, and a desideratum to the advanced 
student.— Era. 

ALSO, 
GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Describing the great moral Revolution at Athens. 

“Brilliant and exciting.”— Musical World “ An extraordinary effort.”—Era. 
“ Treated with great taste.”—Court Gazette. “The highest order of music.” —Age. 
Rondo Brillante—“ A very original composition.” —Sun, 

London: Published by the Author, at his residence, 26, SOHO SQUARE, where 
may be had all the other compositions of Mr. COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 
the piano forte. 


1u8e scastaann. 
Price 12s. : 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


BY 
ALFRED DAY. 
Cramer, Beatz, & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 





London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court Leicester Square, afore. 
said and Published by George Parkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid; City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, August 14, 1945. 





